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Youth in Action 


ByRobert H. Weiner 


EWISH YOUNG PEOPLE often discuss 
ite question of Anti-Semitism. 

Once again the question of what 
young people can do about the prob- 
lem had arisen at one of the club 
meetings at the Y.M.H.A. But this 
time the question generated more than 
mere discussion. The group decided to 
invite representatives from the Y.M. 
C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. to discuss the 
situation. 
Toward Understanding 


An informal first meeting was held. 
Out of it came the decision to conduct 
a forum at which problems of all min- 
orities would be discussed. Then it 
was brought out that if the Negro- 
white or Catholic - Protestant issues 
were to be discussed, Catholic and Ne- 
gro young people should be included 
in the planning of the meetings. The 
boys and girls of high school age, de- 
spite the fact that this meeting was 
taking place south of the Mason-Dixon 
line in a community where Negroes 
are segregated in schools, theatres, 
and public facilities, voted unanimous- 
ly to invite representatives from Cath- 
olic and colored schools to join with 
them. 

At the second meeting there was 
representation from Catholic, Jewish, 
Negro, and Protestant organizations. 
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At this session the group decided that 
its purpose was “to create a better un- 
derstanding among races and re- 
ligions” and that “it is not our pur- 
pose to convert anyone to another 
religion but to help the other fellow 
understand and respect us and for us 
to respect and understand him.” To 
carry out this purpose, the group 
planned a series of four forum meet- 
ings dealing with: 

1. How the Negro feels about his 
position in society. 

2. The Jewish-Christian tragedy. 

3. The true Catholic position. 

4. A challenge to youth. 


The young people selected an adult 
as the main speaker and followed his 
presentation with a round table con- 
sisting of four teen-agers representing 
each faith and the Negro and white 
groups. This round table answered 
questions from the floor. 

Organizing Progress 

Services of outstanding men in the 
community were obtained for the fo- 
rum sessions. There was a Catholic 
Priest for one. The editor of one of the 
local Negro newspapers addressed an- 
other. The Jewish view point was 
brought out by the president of the 
Louisville Conference of Jewish Or- 
ganizations, and an associate editor of 
the Louisville Courier Journal was a 
speaker in behalf of the Protestant at- 
titude. +a 

The young people, in arranging 
their forum programs, decided that a 
more formal organization would be 
advantageous. They went ahead with 








the election of officers. The president 
was a member of a boys’ club at the 
Y.M.H.A. The vice-president was a 
girl from a Catholic school. The sec- 
retary was a girl from the Y.W.C.A., 
the treasurer a colored boy, and the 
business manager a boy from the 
Y.M.C.A. 

The group approached the Board of 
Education requesting the use of a 
school auditorium for the forum se- 
ries. There were many weeks of ne- 
gotiations before they finally were 
granted permission to use the public 
schools, the first time this privilege 
had been given to an inter-racial 
group. During this time the teen-agers 
had been rebuffed in every instance 
in which they tried to lease other au- 
ditoriums when it was learned the 
audience was to be inter-racial with 
no segregation in seating. 

Direction and Aims 

A number of times the question 
arose as to whether individual groups 
would continue to support the organi- 
zation, which had come to call itself 
the “Youth in Action Committee,” a 
name decided upon when one of the 
participants said, “Talk alone is not 
enough. After we finish talking we 
must do something to better relations 
between the various groups.” 

To make it possible for the adults 
in the various represented agencies to 
keep in touch with what the young 
people were thinking and doing, the 
minutes of each meeting were mailed 
to them. The adult advisor of the 
group also met with the responsible 
staff member at each agency or school 
involved so that they would know 
him personally and what he stood for. 
In that way many possible causes of 
friction were averted. 

Prior to the first forum the young 
people decided that they should pre- 
pare some formal statement of their 
objectives. They ended this statement 
with the following words: 

“...and realizing that racial and re- 
ligious prejudice and discrimination 
strike at the dignity and rights of 
the human person, we do resolve: 
to treat all men with the respect due 
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them as children of God and to in- 
fluence others by our word and ex- 
ample toward this same end. As spe- 
cific means to accomplish this end 
we urge: that equal economic op- 
portunities be opened to all, that 
adequate educational opportunities 
be made available to everyone in 
any professional field, that sufficient 
medical care be given to all persons 
on an equal basis, that persons be 
not barred from public buildings 
and places of amusement solely be- 
cause of race or religion and that 
inter-cultural education be encour- 
aged throughout the school system.” 


The forums were carried out with- 
out special incident. The local press 
was very kind to the young people, 
and Governor Simeon Willis sent the 
group a message of commendation for 
its efforts. Attendance at the forums 
averaged 175 youths and adults, with 
a preponderance of young people. 

Prior to the final forum it was voted 
to establish a permanent group which 
any individual could join. An oath was 
written based on the resolution adopt- 
ed by the committee. This oath was 
administered to the original group at 
the final forum meeting. 

Long-Range Program 

The committee then set out to plan 
a long-range program, consisting of 
three points: 

1. To organize study groups to learn 
more about the local picture. 

2. To work toward bettering inter- 
racial and religious relations by alle- 
viating wrongs perpetrated against 
minorities in their own community. 

3. To advertise the work of the 
group by setting up a speaker’s bu- 
reau prepared to address any youth 
or adult organization. 

Although the group is only one 
year old the leaders have already been 
approached by local university groups 
desiring help in organizing similar 
committees. 

What this experience has meant to 
the participants can best be summed 
up in the words of one of the original 
bers of “Youth in Action”: 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Roadblocks to Negro Progress 
Auerage U. S. Attitudes Mark Present-Day Limits 


WO RECENT surveys by the Nation- 

al Opinion Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Denver, on average Ameri- 
cans’ attitudes toward the “Negro 
problem” remind us of the difficulty of 
improving except by gradual stages 
the Negro’s status in our society and 
give us, by indirection, some clues to 
the most practical strategy for the 
numerically small liberal groups and 
movements now working toward that 
end. 

These polls revealed that 66 per cent 
of white people queried believe that 
Negroes are treated fairly in the Uni- 
ted States and that 49 per cent believe 
white workers should have first 
chance at job opportunities. It is im- 
portant to note, too, that these were 
polls of nation-wide opinion, although 
the polls on Southern attitudes, with 
a preponderance of race-prejudiced 
replies, weighed somewhat in the na- 
tional average. No regional break- 
downs were cited in press reports of 
the survey. 

Cross-Section of U. S. 


N. O. R. C.’s personally trained in- 
terviewers questioned both whites 
and Negroes in all walks of life — in 
cities, towns and rural areas through- 
out the United States. Each respon- 
dent was asked: 

“Do YOU think most Negroes in the 
United States are being treated fairly 
or unfairly?” 

Whites Negroes 





Fairly ...... 66% 28% 
Unfairly .... 25% 66% 
Undecided .. 9% 6% 

100% 100% 


White opinion on this point seems 
relatively static. When the same ques- 
tion was asked of a white cross-section 
during the war—in May, 1944— 64 
per cent answered “fairly,” 27 per cent 
“unfairly” and 9 per cent “undecided.” 

Although on the current survey a 
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majority of every white population 
group studied say they think Negroes 
are getting a square deal in the United 
States today, the majorities vary from 
a bare 51 per cent among white people 
who have attended college to 76 per 
cent of Southern whites. (Sixty-two 
per cent of all Northern whites believe 
Negroes are being treated fairly.) 


Education Factor 


The largest percentage of white peo- 
ple answering “unfairly” — 43 per 
cent — is found among those who have 
attended college, with 36 per cent of 
professional workers and 34 per cent 
of the wealthy and prosperous giving 
the same reply. Half as many, or less, 
among the less-privileged groups con- 
sider that Negroes are being treated 
unjustly. 

While many of the whites who reply 
“fairly” make no specific comment, a 
number of Northerners add remarks 
such as that of a farmer near Bunker 
Hill, Ind.: “As far as I know, they’re 
treated fairly,” or a Chicago drafts- 
man: “As fair as they deserve.” A rail- 
road worker in Clarion, Iowa, sug- 
gests: “We’ve gotta remember that a 
lot of our own whites aren’t treated 
just all o. k. either.” 


Southern whites sometimes empha- 
size the complete fairness with which 
they believe Negroes are treated. Ac- 
cording to a retired civil service em- 
ployee in Washington, D. C., “Negroes 
get better treatment in the United 
States than anywhere else in the 
world.” A Rebecca, Ga., housewife ex- 
presses her sentiments this way: “I 
certainly do think they’re treated fair! 
A Negro is a Negro always!” Other 
Southerners say: “Negroes are on an 
equal basis with whites, so that is 
fair.” “They look to us to protect 
them.” “I hate so much talk and agi- 
tation— white people are the best 
friends of the Negro!” 
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From both North and South come 
reactions such as that of a Braudy, Va., 
housewife: “Negroes are treated too 
fairly —they’re about to run away 
with things.” A steamboat fireman 
living in Chicago thinks: “They’re do- 
ing too much for the Negroes — build- 
ing all these projects when white peo- 
ple can’t find any decent place to live.” 

A number of whites who reply “un- 
fairly” cite specific types of treatment 
which they consider unjust, such as 
economic and educational discrimina- 
tion, political disadvantages, and seg- 
regation. A common viewpoint is that 
of a Kirksville, Mo., housewife: “Ne- 
groes are not treated right so far as 
work or occupation is concerned.” A 
Tennessee man thinks Negroes fail to 
get a square deal “especially in the 
courts. You almost never hear of a fair 
trial for colored people.” 


Typical Comments 

A Denver “baby sitter” answers 
“unfairly — because most Negroes are 
in the South, and they aren’t getting 
proper educations, and they can’t 
vote.” A Blacksburg, Virginia, librari- 
an suggests: “Until Negroes can learn 
by education and training to really 
take care of themselves, they will al- 
ways be dependent.” 

Others suggest, as does an Oregon 
realtor, that “if Negroes are given 
equal advantages, they are of the na- 
ture to take advantage.” A Rockville, 
Indiana, mechanic puts it: “Negroes 
won’t let themselves be treated equal- 
ly — give them an inch and they take 
a yard.” 

Representatives of another common 
viewpoint is the reply of a Culpeper, 
Virginia, housewife: “Negroes don’t 
get an education in the South, but in 
the North they’re treated fair.” A 
Youngstown, Ohio, businessman an- 
swers: “In some sections I think Ne- 
groes are being treated fairly and in 
others unfairly. I believe a larger 
number are being treated unfairly 
than fairly.” 

N. O. R. C. interviewers asked this 
question of a representative sample 
of white Americans from Detroit to 
New Orleans and from Washington, 
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D. C., to San Francisco: 

“Do you think Negroes should have 
as good a chance as white people to 
get any kind of job, or do you think 
white people should have the first 
chance at any kind of job?” 

1946 1944 

Negroes should have 

an equal chance . .47% 42% 

Whites should have 

first chance 
Undecided 





100% 100% 

The shift of opinion evidenced 
among the white public as a whole 
holds constant among the various pop- 
ulation groups and the “undecided” 
responses are likewise slightly but 
consistently smaller. 

While sectional feeling on the issue 
makes for the sharpest division of 
opinion, persons in the more privi- 
leged groups educationally and occu- 
pationally are more willing than 
those less privileged to see Negroes 
and whites have equal job opportun- 
ities. 

‘Reasons’ for Attitudes 

Among the many illuminating com- 
ments volunteered by the 47 per cent 
who believe that “Negroes should 
have as good a chance as white people 
to get any kind of a job” are a number 
who base their argument on democrat- 
ic principles. Most common is the com- 
ment: “The Constitution says Negroes 
should have equal rights.” An Atlanta 
housewife quotes the Declaration of 
Independence: “Each individual is en- 
dowed with inalienable rights and all 
men are created equal.” 

The 49 per cent who believe that 
whites should have job priority were 
asked: “Why do you think so?” Many 
give more than one reason. 

A number of whites (11 per cent) 
answer in such terms as_ these: 
“Whites are the superior race,” or “I 
believe in white supremacy.” While 
more common in the South, this reac- 
tion also represents Northerners such 
as a Lorain, Ohio, housewife, who 
thinks that “colored people should 

(Continued on page 7) 
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How ‘Solid’ Is the South? 
Internal Sectienalison ant Politica! Subalances 


rk. H. CLARENCE Nrxon, Alabamian 

to the core and for a long time 
associated with Vanderbilt University, 
is one of those Southerners whose loy- 
alty to his own people does not blind 
him to the social, economic and politi- 
cal handicaps which have victimized 
them. He can love Possum Trot and 
see very clearly the things which 
work against it. He is one of these dis- 
arming liberals, because he has a sense 
‘of humor. And he is a redoubtable 
critic because he has at his command 
a great arsenal of facts. So he goes his 
way, challenging supporters of the 
status quo in the South and their 
voluble mouthpieces and sometimes 
making them mighty uncomfortable. 
What he said in Philadelphia as pres- 
ident of the Southern Political 
Science Association, meeting with 
the national organization in the same 

field, is a case in point. 


Sources of Reaction 

In this address, he undertook to 
show why it is that the South seems 
so reactionary politically when actual- 
ly its people are not that way. He con- 
tended: “The Southern states are hon- 
eycombed with political imbalances, 
with a consequent wide inequality in 
per capita voice or power between sec- 
tions, between races, and between eco- 
nomic groups. One effect of this com- 
bination of inequalities is to distort 
the picture of the real South and sup- 
port the impression, as recently stated 
by a writer in The New Yorker, that 
this region is ‘almost solidly right 
wing.’ A look at the politics of the hills 
will show that the South inherently 
is neither solid nor completely right 
wing. But it will also show that con- 
servative or reactionary elements ex- 
ercise an undue and unfair share of 
power through inflexible patterns 
made long ago.” 
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He illustrated what he has in mind 
by dealing at length with the “political 
manifestations” of the triangular area 
marked by lines connecting the three 
cities of Atlanta, Birmingham and 
Chattanooga, which he called “the 
Southern Ruhr.” You will find a cer- 
tain measure of “political free enter- 
prise” in this “dynamic hill country,” 
Dr. Nixon believes. It “is politically 
very much like the rest of the United 
States, especially when the rest of the 
United States is Democratic.” But it 
is subject to “a tenacious dominance 
from the lowlands, where riverbottom 
agrarians arrived early and estab- 
lished priority in the exercise of pow- 
er. This is a re-enactment of the in- 
ternal sectionalism that developed in 
Virginia from Revolutionary times to 
the Civil War, with tidewater gentle- 
men holding sway for a long time and 
yielding slowly. The lowland advan- 
tage shows up most strikingly in state 
legislative apportionment and_suf- 
frage restrictions, but it is also reflect- 
ed in party management and congres- 
sional gerrymandering, not to mention 
state elections, taxation and run-of- 
the-mill legislation.” 

‘Rotten Boroughs’ 

What Dr. Nixon is driving at is not 
confined to Alabama. He points his 
moral with examples from Tennessee 
and Georgia. But quite naturally it is 
his native state which has his special 
solicitude. He describes its “rotten 
borough” system, “with an accumula- 
tive poll tax requirement for voting, 
a permanent registration, and educa- 
tional or property test and a residence 
requirement of two years in the state, 
one in the county.” He observes: 
“This constitutional-political arrange- 
ment was made effective on the heels 
of the Populist threat to the ‘Solid 








South.’ In that threat there were 
gestures toward getting together by 
Black Belt Negroes, up-country 
whites and Republican politicians.” 
And the upshot was that “white su- 
premacy” became Black Belt su- 
premacy, and “the checks on black 
Republicans became checks on the 
Republican form of government.” 
There has been no reapportionment 
since 1901, though the constitution re- 
quires it every 10 years. As a result, 
Jefferson County, with a sixth of the 
Alabama population, has only one of 
35 state senators and seven of 106 rep- 
resentatives. “Lowndes County down 
in the Black Belt has a population that 
had declined to 22,661 by 1940, three- 
fourths of the number being non-vot- 
ing Negroes. But Lowndes has one 
senator and two representatives. The 
Southern half of the state has much 
less than half of the population, much 
less than Half the wealth, and much 
less than half the tax burden, but a 
majority in both houses of the Legis- 
lature. It has representatives on the 





basis of Negro population that has mi- 
grated to Detroit, Chicago and else- 
where. In spite of a strong belief in 
‘white supremacy,’ it thus attaches a 
unique importance to Negroes who 
are far away.” 


Mildly Hopeful 


All this may seem old stuff to in- 
formed Alabamians. Dr. Nixon’s pic- 
ture has, however, the value of put- 
ting the case freshly and tellingly. But 
what is the prospect for the more pro- 
gressive portion of the state? Dr. 
Nixon is mildly hopeful. The effect of 
wartime wages and_ industrialism 
upon the trend of Southern politics is 
not to be discounted, he thinks. He 
discerns “a crop of social Democrats, 
with opportunities for new leaders to 
battle the old.” The federal govern- 
ment’s refusal to discriminate in its 
treatment of veterans may help “the 
South go national as it has never gone 
in a hundred years.” Let us hope he is 
not seeing mirages. 


The Birmingham News. 





Two Points of View 


| a letter published in the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) Advertiser on Au- 
gust 16, a correspondent wrote: 

“Whether the colored races of the 
world like it or not, God created the 
white man as a superior being, and it 
is his divine right and command that 
he subdue the earth.” 

To this another correspondent re- 
plied as follows: 

“If organized religion taught this I’d 
throw it out. If the Christian Bible 
taught this I'd tear it up; if a minister 
of the Gospel tried to twist scripture 
so as to imply this, I’d brand him as a 
small-time Hitler. If the Christ, in any 
of his teachings or utterances, implied 
that the Almighty had set up a special 
privilege group to exercise authority 
by divine right over other peoples be- 
cause of color, I wouldn’t care to hear 
or read any more of His utterances! 
The fact of the matter is that the Al- 
mighty has tried to instill the teach- 
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ings of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man into the human 
heart these many years, so that the 
world might have a real true democ- 
racy, but because of the monstrous 
ego in man, this teaching has not been 
accepted and is still a long way from 
acceptance, judging from Mr. Blank’s 
letter.” 

Then, that nobody might get him 
wrong, this forthright correspondent 
affixed his name, address and the fol- 
lowing postscript, “I might add that 
I’m a native born, farm-raised white 
man.” 

Interracial Notes. 


Virginia has taken the practical and 
humane way of avoiding a federal 
antilynching law of the type which is 
dreaded by all those who believe in 
local self-government. Virginia has 
its own antilynching law. And it 
works. .. . (Wright Bryan in The 
Atlanta Journal.) 
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Roadblocks to Negro Progress 
(Continued from page 4) 


have a place, but they should be kept 
in their place.” 

Perhaps most significant is the fact 
that 66 per cent of white people ac- 
tually believe that the Negro is treated 
fairly. These people either are igno- 
rant of the conditions under which the 
average Negro lives and works or their 
minds refuse to accept the unpleasant 
truth. Obviously, these people must 
somehow be “educated” to an under- 
standing of the facts of Negro life in 
America. The report that best-educa- 
ted and well-to-do people are more 
aware that the Negro is not treated 
fairly indicates that these classes must 
be counted on for the chief support of 
efforts in the Negro’s behalf; it also 
suggests, of course, the widely-held 
belief that education and higher stan- 
dards of living for average Americans 
can over the long pull improve the 
lot of the Negro. 

The Outlook 


However, in order for efforts for the 
advancement of the Negro to succeed, 
the backing or at least approval of the 


majority of citizens is needed; and 
this backing can be won only if the 
average citizen cares enough to be 
concerned. N. O. R. C.’s report that 49 
per cent of white Americans (nation- 
wide) frankly say that whites should 
have first chance — and therefore an 
unfair advantage—over the Negro 
for any kind of job suggests that a 
greater number care less about fair- 
ness than we like to believe. Here we 
face the problem of educating, or per- 
suading, people to respond to broad 
concepts of “economic democracy,” al- 
though it is possible that wider per- 
manent employment for all might 
make whites less concerned about the 
need for first chance at jobs. 


In any case, the widespread ignor- 
ance or indifference of white Ameri- 
cans toward the Negro’s difficulties, as 
shown by these surveys, seem to indi- 
cate that any “extreme” programs for 
the Negro are almost certain to meet 
indifference if not stubborn resistance 
by a great number of whites; and that 
only gradual, but determined, efforts 
are likely to win the support of enough 
average citizens to succeed. 





1947 National Teacher Examinations 


The American Council on Education 
has announced the eighth annual ad- 
ministration of its National Teacher 
Examinations. These tests will be ad- 
ministered in official examining cen- 
ters throughout the United States on 
February 8 and February 15 in 1947. 

Arrangements are now being made 
for the establishment of examining 
centers in connection with school sys- 
tems and collegiate institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education. 

The National Teacher Examinations 
were made available by the American 
Council on Education as an aid to ad- 
ministrators in their efforts to improve 
the selection of teachers. The tests 
measure the intellectual, academic, 
and cultural backgrounds of prospec- 
tive teachers, and are used in com- 
bination with records of experience, 
academic marks, ratings in various as- 
pects of personality, in the evaluation 
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of an individual’s qualifications for 
teaching. 

Arrangements for cooperation in the 
Teacher Examination project may be 
made by writing to Dr. David G. 
Ryans, Associate Director, National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations, 
American Council on Education, 15 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23. 


. . . Like other countries, we have 
bigotry and intolerance among major- 
ities and minorities in our society and 
regrettable incidents as a result. But 
oppression is not an official policy of 
the Government and never can consti- 
tutionally become such because we 
have placed limitations on the meas- 
ures which any majority or any of- 
ficial of a State or a Federal Govern- 
ment can take against en individual 
or a minority. ... (Justice Robert H. 
Jackson in a speech at the University 
of Buffalo.) 
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—- ANNUAL MEETING — 
SOUTHERN REGIONAL COUNCIL 
ATLANTA, NOVEMBER 13 


SRC members are reminded that the Annual Meeting will be 
held in Atlanta on Wednesday, November 13. 

The Executive Committee will meet on Tuesday, November 
12, at 10:00 A.M. The Board of Directors will meet at 2:00 P.M. 
on Tuesday, November 12, and again on the day following, im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the full membership Annual 
Meeting, which will open the first session at 10:00 A.M., Wednes- 
day, November 13 (registration at 9:30 A.M.). 

Chairman of the Committee on Nominations is Dr. Rufus E. 
Clement of Atlanta University. Chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions is Mr. Marion A. Wright of Conway, S. C. Resolu- 
tions should be sent to Mr. Wright at Conway as soon as possible. 
The Committee on Resolutions will meet at SRC headquarters at 





8:00 P.M., Tuesday, November 12. 








Charles S. Johnson Urges 
Education for Democracy 

“We have not begun to realize... 
what education can do. If the goal is 
democracy, then it should be ob- 
tainable by making sure that every 
part of the educational process is an 
experience in democratic living,” Dr. 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Univer- 
sity (and chairman of SRC’s execu- 
tive committee) told an audience at 
Hampton Institute recently. 

“We must cease to think of fighting 
for democracy as only a matter of de- 
manding certain political, social and 
economic rights which has been de- 
nied us. We must... recognize that 
... it is equally essential to learn to 


live democratically. This does not’ 


mean merely recognizing the rights’ 
of others; it means learning to take 
our part in the decisions and de- 
velopments of any group or communi- 
ty of which we are a member. ... ” 


A Christian civilization is not based 
upon race, but grace; it is not based 
upon white, but right; it is not based 


upon blacks, but facts. ... (Rev. W. 
M. Carrington at an interracial meet- 
ing in Matador, Texas.) 


Youth-in Action 
(Continued from page 2) 


“We feel that in our planning meet- 
ings we have carried democracy out +o 
its fullest extent. Here we have 
worked together successfully for 
seven months. We have discussed 
problems so close to all of us in com- 
plete harmony. We have enjoyed 
working together and sincerely hope 
and plan, as tomorrow’s citizens, to 
create a better world.” 
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